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HOW 70 MAKE A 
jCTORY 


GARDEN 





LOHRMAN 
SEED CO. 


Macomb at Brush, Detroi 
Phone RAndolph 1701 


Established 1893 


HORTICULTURAL SPECIALISTS 
FOR FIFTY YEARS! 
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This year, there is no question about it— 
you must have a Victory Garden. It is the 
only way you and your family can have 
both the fresh and canned foods that you 
have been accustomed to; it is the ov/y way 





America can produce the vast trainloads 
and shiploads of food our own fighters and 
workers and our allies must have in order 
to win the war; it is one way in which you 
can contribute directly to this victory. 


Why YOUR Victory Garden is Vital to America 


1: There simply is not enough food in this 
country to take proper care of the needs 
of our own people and of other nations 
whom we must supply. 


2: With many millions of agricultural 
workers now in the armed forces and 
in factories, the only possible way to 
make up this deficiency is from the 
home vegetable garden. 


3: Fresh and canned food that is eaten 
where it is grown saves freight cars and 
trucks for war transportation as well as 
thousands of tons of metal ordinarily 
required for cans. 


4: A better supply of vitamin-rich vege- 
tables is today absolutely necessary to 
insure a stronger, healthier nation of 
fighters and workers. 


Why YOUR Victory Garden is Vital to Your Family 


1: Many canned foods are no 
longer available; many fresh 
foods are limited or not avail- 
able when you want them. If 
you want your family to be 
able to eat as it is accustomed 
to, the only sure way is to 
grow your own. 


2: Your family will enjoy a bet- 
ter balanced, vitamin-rich diet 
as well as a tastier one. 





3: Money saved on the food bill 
will buy War Bonds and 


FOPVICTORY| stamps. 


4: Exercise, sunshine, fresh air 
and an interesting hobby to 


replace sports and motoring. 


5: Morale: your health, your 
home improve—and you're di- 


rectly helping to win the war. 
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PLANNING YOUR VICTORY GARDEN 


Every Victory garden, large or small, should be 
planned on paper before it is planted. On the 
following pages we will show you how easy 
it is to make up your plan, which then enables 
you to estimate the amount of seed you will 
need and the size of crop it should produce. 


Even a small garden plot, if properly planned, 
amply fertilized and used to keep something 
growing all thru the season, will produce a 


First Rules 


(1) Give some consideration to your family’s 
positive likes and dislikes. You want their 
enthusiastic cooperation. Also, there is no 
use growing any vegetables which you know 
won't be eaten. 


(2) Unless you are an experienced gardener, 
better decide right now to forget about 
trying to grow perennials such as asparagus 
and rhubarb. After all, the easy-to-grow 
annuals represent most of the vegetables. 
If you do insist on trying some perennial 
crop, place it at one side of your plot 
where it can stay undisturbed for years. 


(3) Plan for a steady succession of crops. This 
is a vitally important reason for a paper 
plan as you can set up a schedule that 
insures a steady supply of fresh vegetables 
to your table all season and, where your 
space is limited, get two, three and pos- 
sibly four quick-growing crops from a single 
row. This is accomplished in several ways: 


(a) By making successive plantings every 
two weeks, of beans, peas, radishes, 
beets, carrots, lettuce, spinach and 
sweet corn until you have several crops 
coming on. You can make two plant- 
ings of tomatoes and cabbage or, if 
space is plentiful, you can get the same 
result by planting, at one time, vari- 
eties of the same vegetable which ma- 
ture at different times. 


(b) By raising a crop of early vegetables 


surprising lot of fresh vegetables for the table. 
On Pages 4-5 we show a plan for a highly 
productive garden only 1514 feet square. A 
plot 20x50 feet (as shown on Pages 6-7) can 
supply a family of four all season with some 
left for canning. A space 30x90 (as shown on 
Pages 8-9) will produce enough for a large 
family with a minimum of successive planting 
and also allow a 3-year rotation of crops. 


for Planning 


and then planting a later crop of dif- 
ferent vegetables in the same plot. 

(c) By “companion cropping” which means 
planting two crops at the same time in 
the same row, of which one will ma- 
ture before the other. 


All this is much simpler than it may sound 
at first. On Pages 4 to 10 you will find 
complete garden plans laid” out for good 
successions of crops. On Page 11 you will 
find a simple table showing you how many 
days, after planting, various vegetables will 
mature, how much seed you need to produce 
a given average yield, how far apart and. 
how deep to plant, and how early you can 
plant. In addition, most seed catalogs 
give you this information for your partic- 
ular locality. 


(4) Plan for vitamins and vitality. Vegetables 
are absolutely essential to a balanced diet. 
Their daily serving is a pleasant economi- 
cal way to insure a higher degree of family 
health. When produced in your own gar- 
den, they provide minerals, vitamins and 
other essential food values at the minimum 
of low cost. On Page 16 you will find a 
table showing the vitamin content of the 
various common vegetables, meats, cereals 
and fruits along with the daily vitamin 
requirements of adults and children of all 
ages. This is important information for 
every family, particularly when planning a 
Victory Garden. 
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POPULAR 
GARDEN 
PLANS: 


Note that these are 
laid out on a scale 
where 14 inch on 
paper represents one 
foot of garden. You 
can use any scale 
you prefer. Note that 
proper spaces be- 
tween rows are indi- 
cated. 


With these simple 
plans as a basis you 
can lay out wider 
or narrower rows of 
add to the number 
of rows of any crops 
in order to fit the 
size of your avail- 
able plot, the size 
of your family, your 
preferences in vege- 
tables and your can- 
ning or storage pro- 
gram. 


Using the planting 
table on the oppo- 
site page which 
gives the amount of 
seed required for 
each 100 ft. of row 
and the average yield 
in vegetables result- 
ing, you can really 
PLAN — and it 1s 
then easy to turn 
your ‘Paper Plan” 
into an actual gat- 
den. 


Planting dates given 
are for Ohio. Con- 
sult map on opposite 
page, or your local 
seedsman, for proper 
planting dates in 
your locality. 
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10— BEETS April 1 - 


y) 


LO 


RADISHES April 1 - followed by SWEET CORN 6" 


GREEN ONIONS April 1 - 
followed by SWEET CORN May 15 


LEAF LETTUCE April 1 12" 
TOMATOES May 15 12" 


PEAS April 1 (companion crop) aly 





21," 






TOMATOES May 15 


PEAS April 1 (companion crop) 150 


EARLY CABBAGE April 1 - 15" 
followed by TURNIPS 


" 
followed by CABBAGE June 1 a 






POTATOES April 1 - 


18" 
or ONION SETS April 1 






CARROTS April 1 - 


followed by BUSH BEANS me 


SWEET CORN May 1 


RADISHES April 1 to 15 - 
followed by SWEET CORN May 15 (succession crop) 


TOMATOES May 15 


EARLY PEAS April 1 to 15 (companion crop) 


EARLY CABBAGE April 1 to 15 - 
followed by TURNIPS (succession crop) 


EARLY PEAS April 1 to 15 (companion crop) 


BEETS April 1 to 15 - 
followed by CABBAGE June 1 (succession crop) 


CARROTS April 1 to 15 - 
followed by BUSH BEANS July 1 (succession crop) 


ONIONS April 1 to 15 


POTATOES Apral Fr eto 25 





Courtesy Agriculture Extension Service of Ohio State University 











MAP SHOWING LAST KILLING FROSTS. Indicates the months in which earliest sowing of hardy 
plant seeds may be made in the various sections of the country. Tender seedlings . 
should not be planted until last part of month indicated. 
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Ready 
plants Depth of for use 
Name of Vegetable required Rows Plants planting after Hardiness 
per 100 ft. | apart in Sede eooat planting 
of row inches ape (days) 
Asparagus plants (A). : 30 Ibs. Very hardy 
TBEOnSMDUS haere eae 50 Ibs. Tender 
Beans imam | 50 Ibs. Tender 
Beans, pole........... 60 Ibs. Tender 
{Beets sees eet 100 Ibs. Hardy 
Cabbage, early (B)... 100 Ibs. Hardy 
Cabbage, late (B).... 175 Ibs. Hardy 
TGQrrothe ee arene 100 Ibs. Hardy 
Cauliflower (B)........ 45 heads Hardy 
Celerye(B ieee a. 200 plants Tender 
ChardssSwissmee- 100 Ibs. Hardy 
TGorn=ssweetre see 100 ears Tender 
Gucumbereaae ere 150 Ibs. Tender 
Endiveseeee ee 50 Ibs. Hardy 
Horseradisnive cco: 100 roots Very hardy 
Kalen eee ee) fer | : 50 Ibs. Hardy 
KODMODI ahi aca : 100 Ibs. Hardy 
tlettuces cre 3 ee : 50 Ibs. Hardy 
Melon, musk.......... : ; 50 fruits Very tender 
Melon, water.......... , 25 fruits Very tender 
Okra (gumbo)........ ; 30 Ibs. Tender 
Onions, green......... ‘ 1200 plants Hardy 
Oniongseeda ee ‘ 75 Ibs. Hardy 
Onionssetse ee : 100 Ibs. Hardy 
Parsieyaue aa ee 3 . 50 Ibs. Hardy 
Parsnip ae eee : 100 Ibs. Very hardy 
1 Peaster ee te. et 40 Ibs. Hardy 
Pepper plants (B)..... : 120 peppers | Half hardy 
Potatowl fishes see : 75 Ibs. Half hardy 
Potato sweets i 100 Ibs. Tender 
Pump King eeee i 100 fruits Tender 
+Radishiw cae ee ak : 1200 roots Hardy 
Rhubarb plants (A)... 100 Ibs. Very hardy 
Rotobogas. = eras F 150 Ibs. Hardy 
Salsify-veg oyster..... 75 Ibs. Very hardy 
TSDINGCHin eee : 50 Ibs. Hardy 
Squash, bush.......... : 100 fruits Tender 
Squash, winter........ ; 125-140 100 fruits Tender 


Tomato: (8) 220 eek 35 150-170 200 Ibs. Very tender . 
eee sn oe ae ‘ 60-75 100 Ibs. Hardy 





tMake successive sowings. 

(A) Buy plants from reliable nursery. 

(B) Buy plants from local seed store or market gardener. 

(D) Plant in hills. Page II 





Locating the Garden 


Any vegetable garden plan must be based on 
your having available a plot of proper size, in 
a sunny, well-drained location possessing a 
loamy soil that is crumbly and easy to work. 
If you do not possess such a plot you may be 
able to arrange for one in a nearby location or 


local community garden. Without these essen- 


Preparation 


With your plot located and measured off, you 
are ready to start the thorough soil preparation 
which is essential to the complete success of 
any growing plant. Improper preparation prob- 
ably causes more garden failures than any other 
factor except, possibly, cultivation. 


Begin by spading to a depth of 8” to 10” with 
a good spading fork or spade. Sink the tool 
straight down (don’t scoop) and use the ledge 
of firm soil behind it to pry against. Take 
modest sized bites—it’s quicker in the end. Lift 





Thoroughly breaks up soil 


Sink tines straight down 
and use ledge of hard 
ground to pry against. 


when turning it over — 
eliminates pounding. 
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tials it is better to confine your activities to 
raising suitable flowers, which are easier to 
grow. Do not dig up your lawn to make a 


The soil beneath 


always unsuitable and your Government advises 


vegetable garden. is almost 


strongly against such action. 


of the Soil 


each load of earth up and turn it completely 
over in order to break it up, bury the richer top 
soil and cover completely any manure, compost 
or refuse you are spading in. 


After spading, rake the ground at once and do 
it thoroughly in order to break the top soil into 
smaller particles. Prompt raking prevents for- 
mation of hard, dried lumps. After raking, 


turn the rake over and smooth and level off the 
bed with the flat top edge. Regardless of what 
pattern rake you use, be sure that it is sturdy 





Flat head smooths and 
levels off the bed, ready 
for planting seed. 


Curved teeth are best to 
pulverize soil as they tend 
to dig in. 











for it must stand rough usage and pounding. 
If you intend to work in any commercial fer- 
tilizer, rake first then spread the fertilizer evenly 
and work it into the soil with the rake. If you 
want to get the fertilizer you are adding down 


Ferti 


To obtain successful growth of vegetables, the 
soil must contain plant food of the proper kind 
and in proper amounts. Some soils already con- 
tain everything needed, others do not and the 
missing element or elements must be added if 
one wishes to obtain maximum. growth and 
best results. 


The three principal elements needed are nitro- 
gen, phosphorus and potash. There are many 
ways to add this plant food, such as barnyard 
manure, wood ashes, bone meal, dried sheep 
manure, cottonseed meal, and many other sub- 
stances. However, for the average home gar- 
dener, it is much more satisfactory to buy com- 
mercial plant food. 


These commercial plant foods are practically 
odorless and have a fine granular texture that 
makes it easy to distribute them evenly. Com- 
position of such fertilizers is designated by 


4 or 5 inches, use either a 4-tine speedy culti- 
vator or a 5-tine adjustable cultivator, instead 
of a rake. These cultivators will do as thor- 
ough a job of cutting in as will a farmer's disc 
harrow. (Shown on Page 15.) 


formulas which tell you the percentage of the 
three major food elements. Thus a 4-12-4 an- 
alysis means that it contains 4% nitrogen, 12% 
phosphorus and 4% potash. The other 80% 
is made up of material required to carry the 
active fertilizer elements. 


Before the war, this 4-12-4 analysis was the 
most popular for general garden use. War Pro- 
duction Board specifications now require a 
3-8-7 analysis called “Victory Garden Special,” 
which is to be used only for the growing of 
food products, but it is very possible that this 
WPB ruling will also be modified before spring 
planting starts. Consult your dealer. 


If in any doubt about the quality of your soil, 
send a sample to your state agricultural school 
or experiment station for free analysis. Send 
about a pound, made up of. small amounts from 
various parts of your garden to give an average. 


Planting 


Vegetables are easily cultivated when planted 
in straight rows which can be made by stretch- 
ing a string about 6 inches above the row and 
opening a furrow of the desired width and 
depth just beneath the string. Space your fur- 
rows carefully according to your paper plan. 


For making your seed rows, use a warren hoe 
which opens a neat furrow with its point. Plant 
the seed, then turn the hoe over so that its 
two “‘ears’” straddle the furrow and it will pull 
soil back in to cover the seed — a time-saver. 


For best results it is necessary to plant when 


Culti 


The purpose of cultivating is to facilitate the 
release of food elements in the soil by aeration 
and stirring, to keep the surface of the ground 
from caking and baking, to conserve subsoil 
moisture and to eradicate weeds. Thus, regular 
and thorough cultivation is absolutely essential 
to proper success. 


Begin early, keep the cultivation up and never 
give the weeds a chance to get ahead of you. 


the soil is moist. The proper depths for plant- 
ing seed, the amount of seed to plant, together 
with practical spacing distances between rows 
are all given in the planting table on Page 11. 





Covering seed drills 
with top ears. 


Opening seed drills 
with Warren hoe. 


vating 


Every weed that grows is robbing the soil of 
just that much plant food and moisture which 
ought to be going into the vegetables. It will 
shorten your hours of work if you will cultivate 
as soon after every rain as the ground can be 
worked without stickiness. This promptness will 
also save much watering since well-cultivated 
ground is a natural moisture-protecting mulch. 
The fastest, easiest and best way to do this cul- 
tivating between plant rows is with a 4-clawed 
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tool called a “Speedy Cultivator.” You merely 
draw it along the ground. This causes its sharp 
claws to dig in and effectively break up the 
soil without any need for lifting and chopping 
—a priceless labor-saving invention. For hilling, 
weeding and general work you will, of course, 
need a regular garden hoe. When your soil ts 


stiff or hard from a dry spell you will save 
yourself much trouble and irritation by invest- 
ing in a 2-prong, forged weeding hoe which 
has two strong prongs on one end and a heavy 
blade on the other that will easily penetrate 
anything softer than concrete, dig out weeds by 
the roots and break up hard lumps and crust. 





SPEEDY CULTIVATOR 


Just draw it through Reaches the hard-to- 
the ground. get-at places. 


2-PRONGED WEEDING HOE 


Loosens hard or stony 
ground easily. 


For hilling and digging 
out weeds by roots. 


Vegetable Storage 


Storing vegetables is both cheaper. and easier 
than canning if they are to be eaten during their 
natural storage period, although with some vege- 
tables the quality is better if they are canned. 
Special late plantings are made for winter stor- 
age so that the crops will go into storage in as 
nearly perfect condition as possible. Only 
sound, high quality vegetables are worth storing. 
Beets, carrots, cabbage, parsnips, potatoes, win- 
ter radishes, rutabagas, salsify, and turnips may 
be stored in a cool, well-drained, frost-proof 
cellar that has a mozst atmosphere. 
ture keeps these crops from shriveling. 


The mois- 


Celery and endive are dug with a little soil on 
their roots and set in a cool, well ventilated 


shed or cellar. The soil is watered lightly from 
time to time, but the leaves and stalks kept dry. 
Onions require a cool, dry place for storage. 
Sometimes the attic is used for this. 


Sweet potatoes, pumpkins, and squashes keep 
best in a warm, dry place such as a shelf near 
the furnace. Plenty of ventilation is needed also. 
Small quantities of vegetables can be stored out- 
doors. A handy way is to sink a box or barrel 
about half its depth in the ground. Put the 
vegetables in and put on top of them a mattress 
cover made of burlap bags stuffed with straw. 
Cover over with a 6-inch layer of clean straw 
or leaves, then top with dirt to hold in place. 


TOOLS ARE SCARCE — GIVE THEM CARE AND REPAIR 


This year, the patriotic home gardener will do 

his best with the tools he already owns. Most 

homes have at least one of the tools shown in 

each group on the next page for digging, rak- 

ing, hoeing and cultivating. The thing to do now 
is to use them, and take care 
of them, properly. 


First, Repair Any Broken 
Tools: Provided the steel head 
is sound, any rusty, broken- 
handled old tool can be made 
just as good as new. Take it 
to the hardware or seed store 
and tell them you want a 
Right Repair Handle to fit it. 


UNION Right Repair 





Handles 
Perfectly Repair Any Tool We Make 


If it is a tool made by us, order the number of 
repair handle stamped on the old handle and we 
guarantee that your repaired tool will have the 
perfect feel and balance of the original tool. If 
your dealer isn’t equipped to make the repair, 
write for our free instruction pamphlet “New 
Tools for Old.” It shows you how, with pictures. 


Keep Your Tools in Shape: A little care insures 
service for the duration. Hang tools up when 
not in use to prevent warping of handles. Scrape 
off dirt when laying away. Keep edges and 
points sharp with either an abrasive stone or 
file. Don’t abuse by hard pounding or prying. 
Remember your garden tools are now weapons 
in an all-out war. 


Will 








I1—A Digging Tool 


All three of these are suitable for spading. If 


your soil is rather light and easily pulverized, 
the spading fork will serve. For heavy and 
gummy soils the English digging fork, with 
heavy square tines, or the garden spade, will be 
more suitable. The forks are easier to sink and 
break up the soil more readily than a spade. 


Z2—A Strong 


Personal preference dictates the style of rake to 
use as the bow pattern is equally as good as the 
level head. Teeth should be slightly curved to 
dig in, making it easy to pulverize the soil. 
Entire head should be a one-piece forging to 
stand hard usage. | 






Razor-Back 
Garden Spade 


’ etait 





iG 





3—A Warren Hoe 


The ideal tool for planting. The sharp pointed 
end of the triangular blade is used to make the 
seed rows. After planting, turn the hoe over, 
so that the ‘ears’ straddle the row, and cover 
the seeds with soil. Also used to some extent 
for cultivating and weeding. 









Warren Hoe* 


4— Garden Hoes 


The basic garden tool is the hoe. It will be in 
use more than any other tool. The gardener 
needs at least two—a regular garden hoe for 
general work and a heavier 2-prong weeding hoe 
for breaking heavy or baked soil and for deep 
digging. Many people use the sugar beet hoe 
for general purposes because its “‘ears’’ have 
been sheared off to permit working under low- 
growing plants, such as beets and carrots, with- 





Garden Hoe 






2-Prong Forged  xxiioramonns 
Weeding Hoet ———— 





Beet Hoe 


out injury to the top growth. It is sharp on 
three sides and makes a very handy, useful tool. 


5— Cultivators 


These two tools are the most time-saving items 
in the entire garden tool setup for they relieve 
to a great extent the job of keeping down weeds 
during the growing season and maintain a dirt 
mulch over the garden surface to conserve mois- 
ture in the subsoil. It is not necessary to lift 
these tools up in the air and chop as with a hoe. 
The “Speedy Cultivator” is the most popular of 
all garden tools. The “Victory Cultivator’ is 
designed to fill the needs of gardeners whose 
plots are not large enough to warrant the pur- 
chase of a wheel cultivator, yet where a good 







Speedy 
Cultivator 


Victory 
Cultivator 


deal of ground must be covered. The tines of 
this tool are adjustable to the work at hand. 
The middle tine, or tines, can be removed in 
order to straddle the row. 


Suggested by THE UNION FORK & HOE CO., Columbus, Ohio 
Makers of UNION Farm and Garden Tools, SPEEDLINE Garden Tools, RAZOR-BACK Shovels 


*Indicates tools on which manufacture has been suspended for the duration to conserve steel. 
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WHAT YOUR FAMILY NEEDS 
IN VITAMINS EVERY DAY 


FOOD 


Apple, fresh 
Apricots, fresh 
Apricots, dried 
Asparagus, fresh 
Avocado 
Bonanas 


Beans, Limas, 
Green 


Navy, baked 
Snap or String 
Soybeans, dried 
Soybeans, green 
Beef, lean 
Beets, roots 
Beet tops, cooked 
Bread, white, milk 


Bread (milk), 


enriched 


Bread, whole-wheat 


Broccoli 

Brussels sprouts 
Butter 

Cabbage, Chinese 
Cabbage, new 
Cabbage, white 
Cantaloupe 
Carrots 
Cauliflower 
Celery, stalks 
Chard leaves, fresh 


Cheese, Cheddar 
type 


Cheese, cottage, 
skim 


Cranberries, fresh 


Cream, light 
(18.5%) 


Dandelion greens 
Dates, dried 
Eggs 

Endive (escarole) 
Flour, white 
Flour, enriched 
Flour, whole-wheat 
Flour, rye 
Grapefruit 
Grapefruit juice 
Haddock, fresh 
Halibut 


Ham, lean, fresh 


Ham, smoked, 
med. fat 


Kale, cooked 


Kidneys 


(Courtesy of Better Homes 
& Gardens Magazine) 


VITAMINS IN FOODS 
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SS 


Vitamin D: 400-800 | 
lactation. 


*Needs—inc, 


FOOD 


Lemon juice 
Lettuce, green 


Lettuce, bleached 
Liver, beef & veal 


Milk, whole, fresh 


Milk, irradiated, 
evaporated 


Mustard greens 
Oatmeal, dry 
Orange (or juice) 
Oysters 

Parsley 

Parsnips 

Peaches, yellow 


Peanuts or peanut 
butter 


Pears, fresh 


Peas, canned 
(with liquor) 


Peas, green 
Peppers, green, red 
Pimiento 
Pineapple, canned 


Pineapple juice, 
canned 


Pork, lean 
Potatoes, sweet 
Potatoes, white 
Prunes, dried 
Pumpkin, canned 


Raisins, seedless 


Salmon, red, canned 


Sauerkraut 
Spinach, cooked 
Squash, winter 
Squash, summer 
Tomatoes 


Tomato juice, 
canned 


Tuna fish 
Turnips, white 
Turnip greens 
Watercress 
Wheat germ 


Whole Wheat 
(entire) 


Whole-wheat cereal 


(enriched) 
Yeast, fresh 
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VITAMINS IN FOODS 
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11,000 micrograms (microgm.) =1 milligram (mg.). 


